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IV.— THE ARROW OF ACESTES. 

The number seven with its connotation of perfection formed 
the subject of a quaint dissertation by Varro, 1 was not deemed 
beneath the notice of Cicero, who calls this number "the no- 
dus of all things," 2 and seems to have exercised some fascina- 
tion over Virgil, particularly in association with the seventh 
and last year of the hero's wanderings. He arrives in Africa 
with seven ships and slays seven head of deer for his compan- 
ions. 3 The wonderful serpent that emerged from the tomb of 
Anchises displayed seven coils, as it leisurely wound itself about 
the altar. 4 The gauntlets of Eryx, half-brother of Aeneas, 
which brought good luck to Entellus, were of sevenfold leather. 5 
It was seven victims that the priestess ordered to be slain, 6 and 
Anchises, as an indispensable item of prophecy, must mention 
the seven hills of the future city. 7 Taking these references 
together and noting the relative infrequency of the number in 
other parts of the poem, we seem justified in concluding that 
Virgil is quite consciously employing the mystic connotation of 
perfection when representing the misfortunes and probation of 
Aeneas as enduring for a cycle of seven years. 

That the first departure of Aeneas from Sicily is imagined 
to have taken place just after midsummer is made clear by the 
reference to the rising of Orion, 8 which occurs just after the 
solstice, as we learn from the elder Pliny and from Servius 
himself, who quotes Sallust for authority. 9 It must also be 
noted, since the ancient tradition placed the fall of Troy in the 
month of June, 10 that the death of Anchises, which shortly pre- 
ceded the departure .of Aeneas, is to be thought of as taking 
place on or about the sixth anniversary of the Trojan disaster. 
Aeneas spends the whole seventh year at Carthage and returns 
just in time to celebrate the annual rites at the tomb of his 

1 A. Gellius iii, 10. J Somnium Scipionis v. 

»i, 170 and 192. *v, 85. 

»v, 404. 6 vi, 38. 

*vi, 783. 8 i, 535. 

"N. H. xviii, 268; Servius on v, 626. 

"Parian Marble: Insc. Graec. xii, 5, 1 p. 105, Epoeha xxiv. 
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father. 11 ' Consequently we may infer that the games mark the 
termination of the mystic cycle of seven years. 

We are assuming that Virgil had his chronology clearly 
worked out in his own mind and deliberately planned to sug- 
gest coincidences with the Roman Calendar. When Aeneas 
arrived at the court of Evander it happened to be the day of 
the annual rites of Hercules, 12 which would have suggested to 
any Roman reader the twelfth day of August just as definitely 
as Christmas suggests to us the twenty-fifth day of December. 
Turning back to the sixth book we find the hero undertaking a 
solemn vow to dedicate temples and establish festivals in honor 
of Phoebus and Diana/ 3 which brings to mind the Ludi Apol- 
linares of July 6-13. l!4 We may therefore assume that Virgil 
thought of his pilgrims as reaching Sicily in June, Cumae in 
July, and Latium in August. We believe it possible to fix the 
chronology even more definitely still. 

The crucial verse for the determination of time and also for 
the interpretation of the fifth book is 626 : 

Septima post Troiae excidium iam vertitur aestas. 

We take vertitur as a figure from the circus suggesting the meta 
soils 1 " or cardo anni 1<s and so we translate "is rounding the 
turn," that is, the day of the games is the day of the solstice 
when the sun with his fiery steeds "rounds the turn" of his 
course. Moreover, since there is no point in saying that the 
summer is rounding the turn, we take aestas for annus and 
translate "The seventh year since the fall of Troy is now 
rounding the turn." This rendering has also the advantage of 
eliminating the inconsistency between the line before us and the 
septima aestas of Aen. i, 755. Now the solstice falls on June 
24th, the day of the festival of Fors Fortuna and it can hardly 
be accidental that Fortuna is mentioned in the line preceding 

the one we discuss: 

O gens 
infelix, cui te exitio Fortuna reservat? 
Septima post Troiae excidium iam vertitur aestas. 

Evidence is available to make this suggestion a certainty. 

a Vj 45 f , 12 viii, 102 f. ; Fowler R. F. p. 193. 

«vi, 69 f. "E. F. p. 179. 

15 Servius on v, 626. " Pliny, N. H. xviii, 268. 
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When the Aeneadae reached the high seas after leaving Car- 
thage and found the winds becoming violent and contrary, Pali- 
nurus proposes that they place themselves in the hands of 
Fortuna : 

Superat quoniam Fortuna, sequamur, 
quoque vocat, vertamus iter. 17 

Although editors must be in frequent doubt whether they ought 
to capitalize the word Fortuna, the personification is too mani- 
fest in this instance to admit of any doubt. Palinurus is a 
pilot and Fortune is mistress of the seas. 18 A frequent symbol 
of hers is the rudder or steering oar. Her chief temples at 
Eome were near the Tiber and consequently among the sea- 
faring population. It is to be noted too how good luck follows 
Aeneas from the moment of placing himself under the guidance 
of the goddess. The sacrifices are favorable beyond his hopes; 
the weather proves to be serene on the day of the games, and 
the contests are prosperously sped. Even the omen of the ar- 
row, which marks the close of the contests, must have been good 
since Aeneas eagerly welcomed it. This will be discussed in its 
proper place. 

The same thread of thought about Fortuna and her protec- 
tion may be picked up in line 604: 

Hie primum Fortuna fldem mutata novavit. 

The personification in this line is even more striking than in 
the previous passage and admits of no doubt that we are deal- 
ing with a deity. We venture thus to paraphrase: "At this 
juncture the goddess, Fortuna, who had smiled upon us since 
the departure from Carthage, for the first time displayed her 
former fickleness." The conception of the divinity that lies 
behind the poet's words is further revealed in vi, 62: 

Hac Troiana tenus fuerit Fortuna secuta! 

This Fortuna Troiana, the ill luck that dogged the footsteps 
of the Trojans for seven years, could not fail by the analogy of 
opposites to suggest to a Eoman of Augustan days the good luck 
that had followed the Eoman state for seven centuries. This 
title, Fortuna Troiana, is the poet's antonym of contemporary 

"22-23. "Horace, Odes i, 35, 6. 
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cult names such as Fortuna Augusta, Fortuna Caesarum. It is 
a poetical innuendo. He wishes to hint that the Fortune of the 
Caesars had already adopted the ancestor of the Caesars. 

The association of Aeneas with Fortuna suggests a compari- 
son of the games in honor of Anchises with the festival of that 
goddess, particularly since they both take place on the solstice. 
If Virgil had the calendar in mind, as we showed reason to 
believe, then he could hardly fail to let it guide him here. Ovid, 
who is our chief authority, gives the welcome information that 
the festival took the form of a regatta on the Tiber and his 
words do not preclude the idea that boat-races and foot-races 
took place: 

Ite, deam laeti Fortem celebrate, Quirites! 

In Tiberis ripa munera regis haEet. 
Pars pede, pars etiam celeri decurrite cymba, 

Nee pudeat potos inde redire domum. 
Perte coronatae iuvenum convivia lintres: 

Multaque per medias vina bibantur aquas." 

If races took place they would be merely canoe races according 
to our text but the aquatic nature of the celebration is very 
suggestive for the games of Anchises. One must also recall that 
the great Naumachia of Augustus was constructed in the Nemus 
Caesarum across the Tiber, 20 which was identical with or near 
the Horti Caesaris where a most venerable and ancient shrine of 
Fortuna was situated. 21 Servius 22 notes that the naumachia as 
an institution dated back to the first Punic war when the na- 
tions began to realize the importance of naval power. It goes 
without saying that boat-races must have played a large part 
in the training of crews from the very first and we might even 
imagine that boat-races were staged in the naumachia of Au- 
gustus. It was a sort of naval circus. 

The second significant resemblance between the games and 
the festival is the dual character of each, associating the shade 
of a man with the goddess. One will recall in Ovid's lines that 
the words munera regis occur. This king, of course, is Servius 
Tullius, the great benefactor of the plebeians and the favorite of 
Fortuna. One may read most conveniently in Plutarch's For- 
tune of the Eomans the story of his miraculous birth and his 

19 Fasti vi, 775 f. " Mon. Ancyr. c. 23. 

11 Fowler, R. F. pp. 161 f. M v, 114. 
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intimacy with the goddess. So closely were the two associated 
that a veiled statue in the Forum Boarium was claimed by some 
to be the goddess and by some to be the king. 23 In later times 
one meets a similar association of a man and Fortuna in the 
case of Julius Caesar. No matter how neutral may be Caesar's 
references to her in his writings, 24 he sacrificed to her before 
setting out against Pompey and the common people regarded 
him as her favorite. 25 

The misunderstanding of the fifth book is due chiefly to the 
mischievous idea that these are funeral games. The poet never 
suggests that we should so consider them and never hints an 
excuse for their not being performed at the time of the funeral. 
The truth is that they cannot be considered as funeral games 
for the simple reason that they are not performed at the time 
of the funeral. Neither can one regard them, with Servius, as 
a performance of the Parentalia because this rite belonged to 
the month of February and the games of the fifth book occur 
in June. It is just as impossible to regard them as a celebra- 
tion of the private Parentalia since these were exclusive and 
Aeneas gives the utmost publicity to his performance. Moreover, 
there were no athletic contests associated with either public or 
private Parentalia and so we have a common reason for dis- 
missing both from our thoughts. The only alternative left is 
to assume that we have here the institution of an annual and 
public parentatio such as was accorded by the state to Acca 
Larentia in return for her benefactions. 26 Additional import- 
ance attaches to this comparison since the annual and public 
sacrifice to Acca Larentia took place on the winter solstice, 
Dec. 23rd, and our games take place on the day of the summer 
solstice, June 24th. 

It is an unquestioned fact that the sacrifice performed by 
Aeneas is a parentatio. It may also be noted that it is to be 
annual : 

annua vota tamen sollemnisque ordine pompas 

exsequerer strueremque suis altaria donis. 27 



^References in Fowler, R. P. p. 156. 

24 Classical Review, xvii, pp. 153 f. 

25 Dio, 41, 39, 2. Of. Appian, B. C. ii, 9, 57. 
^Macrobius, i, 10, 15-17. "53-54. 
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Poscamus ventos atque haeo me sacra quotannis 
urbe velit posita templis sibi ferre dicatis. 28 

It is also public : 

Adhibete Penates 
et patrios epulis et quos colit hospes Aeestes. 2 * 

cuncti adsint meritaeque exspectent praemia palmae. 80 

"We take the following line to denote the founding of the 
naumachia : 

prima citae Teucris ponam certaiaina classis. 81 

If it merely means that the boat-race takes place first, then it 
means very little. If it means the founding of the naumachia, 
then it means a great deal. One must bear in mind the nau- 
machia of Augustus in the Nemus Caesarum near the temple 
of Fortuna, and also the devotion of the mercantile classes to 
the first princeps. No better example of this can be found than 
an incident narrated by Suetonius in his life of Augustus which 
occurred shortly before his death. 32 

Virgil is never to be scanned so closely as when he seems to 
be manifestly imitating. He seems in this book to be imitating 
Homer and the description of the contests at the funeral of 
Patroclus. He was never farther from Homer and never more 
thoroughly Eoman. He is throwing back into antiquity the 
popular association of Fortune with the Caesars ; he is throwing 
back into antiquity the popular association of Fortuna with the 
Eoman state ; he is giving to the plebeians, who were the most 
enthusiastic supporters of Augustus and the new order, a place 
and a part in his great epic. He is endeavoring to set up an 
association in their minds between the founder of the Julian 
gens and their favorite goddess, Fortuna. He is trying to gain 
for their annual festival the glamor of immemorial age. He 
is not unaware that the plebeians had a religious experience of 
their own quite apart from the patricians with their frigid ius 
divinum. He is not unaware that Fortune is consecrated in 
more shrines and temples in Kome than any god in heaven, not 
even excepting Jupiter. Perhaps he was not unaware that one 

a 59-60. M 62-63. 

»o 70. m 66. 

82 Vita 98. 
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of her temples was for a century the largest and most magnifi- 
cent in the capital. 33 

It now remains to interpret the fifth book as a subjective 
experience of Aeneas. Departing from Africa he was sure of 
but one thing, that he must at all costs escape. He sailed, not 
with sealed orders, but with no orders at all. He was out of 
touch with his divine parent and was ignorant of his apotheosis. 
He had but vague instructions for the visit to the Sibyl S4 and 
no vision of the future of the kingdom he was to found. It was 
but natural that he should accept the first guidance that offered 
and consent to the leading of Fortuna. If he should visit the 
tomb of his father and solicit oracles by means of sacrifices, 
where would he be more likely to receive them? We take the 
following lines to be a litotes expressing this hope and expec- 
tation : 

Nunc ultro ad cineres ipsius et ossa parentis 
haud equidem sine mente reor, sine numine divom, 
adsumus et portus delati intramus amicos. 35 

To discover the plan and intention of the gods he begins a 
tentative sacrifice with wine, milk, and blood, as if to the Di 
Manes. m The appearance of the serpent amazes him and raises 
the welcome doubt whether it is merely the genius of the place 
or the famulus of his deceased parent. Adopting the latter 
assumption he changes the character of the sacrifice (instaurat) 
and slays three pairs of major victims as if to a nether god. 3T 
These were calculated to elicit omens, which was his real desire, 
and this desire was not frustrated, as will be made plain in the 
sequel. 

The revelation does not come at once, it comes step by step. 
Yet Aeneas is encouraged and for the first time claims his birth- 
right and discharges the functions of a paterfamilias and a 
Roman magistrate. He is now regularly called pater Aeneas, 38 
which he never was once called at Carthage in the Latin sense. 
He is surrounded by a great host of friends and clients like a 

33 Temple of Fortuna Equestris in Circus Flaminius dedicated 173. 
No finer temple was built until the time of Augustus. Livy xlii, 3. 
3< iii, 441 ff. M v, 55-7. 

36 77-8. 3 ' 95-6. 

38 Pater Aeneas vs. 130, 348, 368, 424, 461, 545, 700, and 867. 
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popular consul. 39 He gives the signal for the trumpeter to 
announce the beginning of the games just as at Kome. 40 He has 
a tribunal in the Circus just like Caesar. 41 The weather con- 
tinues fair and the contests are drawing to their close when the 
random arrow of Acestes takes fire and spends itself in flames. 42 
This is an answer from the sacrifice and Aeneas feels exalted as 
never before. 

Nee maximus omen / abnuit Aeneas. 43 

Note the maximus. It is not otiose. It shows how Aeneas felt. 
Servius rightly takes the line for an example of litotes. "Ae- 
neas, filled with pride, made haste to claim the omen," which 
was an augur's prerogative. These games are for Anchises. 
Therefore the omen must be his, especially since an omen was 
due to come. It is for this reason that he gives to Acestes a 
crater that had belonged to his father. He wished to pass the 
good luck on. It might be noted that Acestes himself was a 
child of Fortune since his mother had been cast adrift in a 
skiff to be carried quo fors tulisset,** and, by the way, we are 
not sure that the original meaning of fors is not "tide" or 
" drift," the incalculable element in navigation. Fors Fortuna 
would then mean something like bon voyage. 

The correctness of the interpretation of the omen of the 
arrow depends upon an harmonious explanation of the follow- 
ing lines : 

Hie oeulis subitum obicitur magnoque futurum 
augurio monstrum; docuit post exitus ingens 
eeraque terrifici cecinerunt omina vates. 45 

Eecalling to mind that Virgil in this book is throwing back into 
the legendary past the historical associaton of the Caesars with 
Fortuna, as we showed reason for believing, we may discern a 
parallel effort to throw back the divinity of the Caesars into 
that same past. We take exitus ingens to mean " the amazing 
sequel " and to signify primarily the comet that appeared after 
the death of Julius, though of course it connotes all the pro- 
digies that the poets and historians relate. The seers, for whom 

» 75. " 139. 

* 290. *" 525 f. 

« 530-1. " Servius i, 550. 

* 522-4. 
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the poet never has a good word, who love to harrow up the souls 
of men, declared that Julius had become a god. They were 
too late. The remotest ancestor of the race had become a god. 
This is the larger half of the message of the fifth book. 

To return to the arrow, it constitutes a second step in the 
reconciliation or atonement of Aeneas and his father's shade. 
The living son by means of proper sacrifices had made possible 
the approaches of the divine dead but is in ignorance of the fact 
that his father, having become a chthonic deity, finds it impos- 
sible to make close approaches by light of day. 48 Yet in the 
interval preceding midnight, when his father might appear, the 
religious experience of Aeneas is not halted. He prays to Jupi- 
ter to stay the fire among the ships, and this is the first time 
he prays. 47 During the storm he had merely complained. 48 He 
had never learned to pray so long as Anehises was alive. He 
may have intended to pray to his father's shade when he sac- 
rificed but the emergence of the serpent interrupted his words 
and they were not afterwards resumed. 49 So now he is for the 
first time about to reach a proper relationship with heaven as 
with his divine kindred. With the coming of midnight his 
father's image appears and delivers the instructions which 
Aeneas had hoped for when he turned his course to Sicily under 
the lead of Fortune. 50 The revelation that his black victims 
were calculated to elicit was of necessity postponed till mid- 
night. 

Anehises having completely revealed himself through the 
vision of the night there remains for Aeneas but one act to 
complete the atonement. A circular tumulus in a spacious 
grove is built for his sanctified father and above it, on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Eryx, is a temple of Idalian Venus, his mother. 01 
For the perpetuation of his father's worship a priest is ordained, 
which cannot fail to recall the flamen appointed for the deified 
Julius. 52 

If we are upon the right trail then no book of the Aeneid is 
so thoroughly Roman, so genuinely religious, as the fifth ; none 



18 738 f . 


" 687 f. 


48 1, 94 f. 
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h> 7 2i f. 


M 759 f . 


61 Cicero's Phil, ii, 111. 
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is so rich in sentiment, none touches so intimately the religious 
feelings of the common people of ancient Eome. It may be 
added that no other surpasses it in artistic merit, in the con- 
cealment of calculated art. If we have not discerned its worth, 
this is due to the mischievous tradition of Homeric imitation, 
to the mistaken notion that these are funeral games, and to our 
inability to sympathize with a religious experience that seems 
quite foreign to us. 

Noemak W. DeWitt. 

Victoria College, Toronto. 



